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"an abnormal development"? Moreover, Mr. Barbeau admits that 
"the most fundamental fact in the Iroquoian social system is the clan," 
whereas "on the Coast the phratries and families alone are plainly dis- 
cernible" where "the clan, in the course of time, gradually loses its 
individuality in the phratry," while "the Iroquoian clan always retained 
its marked individuality within the phratry " (p. 404). But any lingeKng 
doubts concerning the comparability of the totemic institutions among 
the Iroquoian and Coast tribes are irrevocably dispelled by Mr. Barbeau's 
final admission that "the difference between the phratries in both areas 
is radical. The Coast phratries are totemic, the Iroquoian ones are 
non-totemic and purely political" (p. 404). 

I am in no way trying to cast aspersions upon Mr. Barbeau's capa- 
bility as an ethnologist; he has time and again proven himself an excel- 
lent and competent observer of the ethnology of the North American 
Indians. Unfortunately, he seems to have become inoculated with the 
Baccillus Reductionis like some other of his anthropological co-workers 
and is trying to arrive at sweeping conclusions which are based upon 
inadequate and improperly digested data. He evidently starts out with 
a preconceived notion and is endeavoring to make the facts fit his idea. 

Leo J. Frachtenberg 
Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Washington, D. C. 

The Route of De Soto 

The article on " De Soto's Route from Cofitachequi, in Georgia, to 
Cosa, in Alabama" by Daniel Marshall Andrews, which appeared in 
the first number of the present volume of the Anthropologist is of par- 
ticular interest to the writer because its author is familiar with the 
topographical side of the question, a side which I have not had an oppor- 
tunity to consider with sufficient care. At the same time I can not -help 
thinking that Major Andrews's estimate of the ability of the Spanish 
adventurers as travelers is very much too low. At the present time I 
have not the opportunity to make a detailed statement of my own views 
on this question, but merely wish to indicate them in a very general way. 

All writers are very well agreed regarding the position of Cosa, on 
Coosa river at the mouth of Talladega creek. With the traditional 
location of Cofitachequi, however, at Silver Bluff, S. C, I am not in 
accord. From the De Soto narratives themselves, and from the later 
reports of the Pardo expeditions I feel satisfied that Cofitachequi was 
lower down the Savannah, perhaps near Mt. Pleasant. I agree with 
Mooney in placing Xuala near the head of Broad river. This position 
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is indicated, not merely by evidence presented by Mr. Mooney in his 
Myths of the Cherokee, but by information furnished by certain un- 
published Spanish documents. In one of these, now in the Lowery 
collection, in the Library of Congress, a Spanish navigator, touching at 
the mouth of the Santee, is told that the trail passing up that stream 
reached a town called Suala at the foot of the mountains, and there is 
nothing to show that this trail branched off to the westward higher up. 
There can be no reasonable doubt that Xuala or Suala refers to the 
Cheraw or Sara, a Siouan tribe, well known in later times, and there is 
no other evidence that they lived as far south as Major Andrews places 
Jhem, entirely beyond the range of the other Siouan tribes in the later 
historic period. Again, there is no evidence other than archaeological, 
and that not of a thorough character, that there were Indian tribes on 
the upper Coosa. There certainly were none there after the period of 
the first English settlements. On the other hand there were such tribes 
along the Tennessee, and one of them is called by the very same name as 
that which the De Soto chroniclers employ for a tribe met by them on 
the river which they descended, the Tali. There is also good reason to 
believe that the Coste, Acoste, or Costehe were none other than the 
Koasati, a band of whom are known to have been on the middle Tennessee 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century. The final -he in the last of 
these forms may very well be intended for the Koasati plural -ha. In 
my judgment the evidence is strong that De Soto marched north from 
Cofitachequi, on the Savannah, to the head of the Broad, from there 
through the mountains to the Tennessee, and down the Tennessee to 
the big bend where he left it and proceeded south into Cosa. A short 
time before he reached the latter place he came to a town called Tasqui, 
and about twenty years later some soldiers of Pardo's army who went 
from Chiaha to Cosa passed through two towns, one called Tasqui, the 
Other TasquiqUi. Now we know from later maps that the Tuskegee 
tribe actually lived at one time midway between the bend of the Tennes- 
see and the town of Cosa. Another place mentioned by them is "Oliti- 
far" which would correspond, if my supposition is correct, almost exactly 
with a later Creek town known as Litafatchi. In fact ethnological and 
historical data seem to back up the Tennessee route at almost every 
step. The Coosa theory must be maintained on topographical grounds 
alone in the face of all other evidence. 

John R. Swanton 
Bureau of American Ethnology, 

Washington, D. C. 



